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ANNA SOROR 


“The tritagonist in Book IV is Dido’s sister, Anna 
The action of the story would be pos- 

sible without her, ... yet she furnishes an admirable 
foil to Dido, and corresponds to other sisters in Greek 
epic and tragedy.... In the economy of the poem 
she serves to bring to the knowledge of the reader inner 
thoughts of Dido we could not otherwise know save by 
monologue, and, at the end, to heighten the effect of 
pathos.” So writes Professor Pease.t Because of this 
useful position of hers in a book which is eminently 
Dido’s, Anna is apt to be noticed only in passing, as a 
feature in the delineation of her sister. And readers, 
absorbed in the drama of Dido, have sometimes passed 
some unwarrantably harsh judgments upon her sister, 
and have in effect blamed Anna for the tragedy. As we 
shall see, she has been called crudely epicurean, and 
coarse (this is the favourite charge), and unfeeling. 
But in fact, in Virgil’s story, Anna is none of these 
things, emerging rather, upon close scrutiny, as a bal- 
anced and dignified person who, caught in the whirl of 


1A. S. Pease (ed.), Publi Vergili Maronis Aeneidos Liber 
Quartus (Cambridge, Mass., 1935), pp. 49-50. 


spectacular events, endures nobly her own quiet tragedy, 
as the lesser characters in any great tragedy so often do. 

Anna’s actual presence, or her implied influence, can 
be felt in four places, amounting to about one hundred 
and forty lines, or one fifth of the whole book.? Virgil 
has conceived her nature well and clearly, and has so 
revealed her character throughout the book that she 
emerges as a unitary and well-adjusted person. Arrest- 
ing she may not be in a book where she is to stand be- 
side the excitable and the exciting Dido. Yet even the ex- 
citing Dido knew that Anna was not dull or unattrac- 
tive, and could plausibly, if rather ungraciously, charge 
her with being the real object of Aeneas’ affections 
(421-22). 

We shall follow Anna through her four scenes as the 
confidante, the message-bearer, the minister to false 
magic, and the deserted. 


I 


With the opening of the book it is Anna the confi- 
dante whom we meet. Dido admits to her sister that 
the newcomer, Aeneas, has aroused her interest and 
stirred within her the supposedly dead flame of love. 


21-59, 416-38, 474-503, 663-92. 
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But there is her vow never to re-marry, a vow made in 
former days to the memory of her murdered husband, 
and both the dead and the gods, she thinks, would con- 
demn her should she break it.3 It is a very ably con- 
structed speech in which these thoughts are set before 
Anna, and we can imagine Dido’s stopping in several 
clearly-marked places (canebat, 14; possibly culpae, 19; 
flammae, 23) hoping for some comment or reaction from 
her sister. But Anna has nothing to say until she sees 
the full pattern of Dido’s thoughts, and then she answers 
in a speech which exhibits shrewd judgment rather than 
idealism. Dido’s vow, one can imagine her thinking, was 
made in the passionate zeal and devotion of youth. Cir- 
cumstances have changed since then, and have in fact 
rendered that vow rather unfortunate. Although Dido 
“has rejected various suitors since Sychaeus’ death, Anna 
has never been sure whether this was all by reason of 
the vow, or because none of those who presented them- 
selves offered a placitus amor (38). And now, wisdom, 
in the face of cold fact, would certainly suggest the 
rightness of so suitable a union: a man experienced in 
warfare could protect them (Aeneas’ very name and 
reputation would do so) from the menaces of the sur- 
rounding barbarians, or of a brother, should he decide 
to exact vengeance for their flight. And what of an 
heir for Dido’s throne? She is now a reigning queen in 


her own right, as she was not at the time of Sychaeus 


death. (Anna never at any time seems to regard her- 
self as a successor to the throne. Even in 682-83, when 
Dido is dying, she expresses no such thought: extinxti te 
meque, soror, populumque patresque / Sidonios urbemque 
tuam. Perhaps, as the Carthaginians came from an 
Asiatic community, she was a child of the harem, a half- 
sister, without legal status, we might say, but still very 
close to the throne in sympathy and in understanding of 
its needs.) Then again, Aeneas is an appropriate match: 
he too, no African chieftain riding furiously over the 
thirsty plains (42), comes from a civilised people. Since 
Dido has elected to found a city of her own, far better 
to make it a great one than to let it remain a poor 


3 Dido has maintained a shrine, miro quod honore colebat (458), 
to her former husband, and has kept it decked with white wool 
and fresh greenery. Perhaps only visitors to the palace ever 
saw it (it was im tectis), but it would serve to make her feel 
that a renunciation of her vow was a public betrayal of Sychaeus, 
and thus sting her conscience more bitterly. 

4 “Doubtless Anna was familiar with the exaggerated protesta- 
tions of lovers (e.g., Ecl. 8, 59-60; Aen. 4, 308; 4, 323) and 
with the small preportion of predicted deaths from love which 
actually occur, but whether Dido is merely using hyperbolic 
language or really herself means more than Anna understands it 
is difficult to say” (Pease, op. cit. [note 1, above], p. 360, ad 436). 
This observation seems to me applicable also to Dido’s vow never 
to re-marry, which Anna may be classing with all lovers’ vows. 


5 E.g., Pease, op. (note 1, above), ad 54; T. R. Glover, 
Studies in Virgil (2d ed.; New York, 1912), p. 188. 


struggling community. But Anna sees that, in the face 
of the dramatic emphasis which Dido is placing upon 
her vow, the public and unselfish appeal must be care- 
fully approached, and so she touches lightly first upon 
the more personal grounds, solane perpetua maerens car- 
pere iuventa, / nec dulcis natos Veneris nec praemia 
noris? (32-33), and comes only later to the nobler plane 
of the city’s likely greatness. She wishes to feel sure 
of her sister’s good sense on both counts. And to Anna 
herself such a marriage seems to be so eminently right 
that the gods have made it possible of accomplishment, 
dis equidem auspicibus reor et Iunone secunda / hunc 
cursum Iliacas vento tenuisse carinas (45-46). And so 
she at once suggests practical measures: first, offer sac- 
rifices to the gods to ensure their overlooking the vow, 
a lover’s vow thinks Anna, and to be regarded as such, 
even by the gods;* and next, detain the stranger some- 
how that there may be time to let the charm of Dido 
work upon Aeneas, so to say. “With these words she 
caused the flame to leap up in a heart already aglow 
with love” (54). 

Anna is sometimes charged here with being, in effect, 
the cause of the whole tragic love affair.5 Yet Dido’s 
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spirit is already kindled, incensum, and in fact she has 
herself admitted animumque labantem / impulit, “he has 
moved my spirit and it is shaken” (22-23). It is true 
that, as Pascoli says, “l’amore é ancora irresoluto. Ci 
vuole la spinta di Anna, che comprende pit che la sorella 
non dica.”6 And before blaming Anna we may well 
ask just what answer Dido wanted from her sister. One 
may venture to think it was not a warning against the 
indulgence of her passion. That Anna judges it better 
to humor her proves in the end to be unfortunate, but 
it does not mean that fundamentally she represents 
Epicureanism of a rather low sort, indifferent to the 
higher things of the spirit, or that she is merely specious 
and plausible, or scornful of the gods,’ despite the nature 
of the arguments she uses. If she plainly faces the 
dulces natos (Professor Pease calls this merely a 
cliché) and the Veneris praemia, she is, in the first place, 
being very Roman in taking a view of marriage which 
placed children as of prime importance for the main- 
taining of the family rites and the family genius, and, 
in the second place, very classical in the matter of 
directness. We need only compare some of the senti- 
ments expressed, for example, in Euripides’ Hecuba, and 
in the Trojan Women’ We have already suggested, 
too, that an appeal which tas personal, as well as prac- 
tical, elements in it may in Dido’s present mood be more 
successful in reminding her—for she is after all a 
queen—that public responsibility may in this moment 
be successfully blended with personal desire. 


Furthermore, we have by now in the story seen enough 
of the children of Tyrian Belus to observe that two of 
them were certainly difficult: Pygmalion with his greed 
and his violent nature (i. 349), and Dido with her high- 
strung nervous energy, and a certain melodramatic in- 
tensity now beginning to be unrolled before us (i. 357- 
68, the dus femina facti passage; and iv. 24-30, the 
present scene, where already the theatricals begin: sed 
mihi vel tellus ... dehiscat / ... ante, pudor, quam te 
violo, etc.). To cross natures like these is not always 
the way to happiness or to the exercise of wise influence, 
and Anna, who seems to be the one dependable member 
of the family, must surely have learned so by now. 


When Dido has gained her sister’s assent, and Anna 
has given expression to the sound possibilities inherent 


Epos II (Revised ed.; Leghorn, 
Il Libro di Didone (Milan, 


1911), 
1932), 


6 Giovanni Pascoli, 
quoted by C. Buscaroli, 
ad iv. 8. 

7 E. Adelaide Hahn, ‘“‘Pietas versus Violentia in the Aeneid,” 
CW, XXV_ (1931), 19; H. W. Prescott, The Development of 
Virgil’s Art (Chicago, 1927), p. 274; Hahn, loc. cit., note 121, 
respectively. Glover, op. cit. (note 5, above), p. 189, calls her 
a Cyrenaic. 

8 Hec. 828-30: Hecuba is speaking to Agamemnon of Cas- 
sandra. Troad. 665-66: Andromache bewails her approaching 
servitude to Neoptolemus. 


in the circumstances, they together perform the pre- 
scribed ritual for placating the gods, delubra adeunt 
.../... mactant lectas de more bidentes (56-57). 
But at line 60 Anna very properly fades out of the 
picture; she has fulfilled her duty as she sees it. Anna 
is not properly to be described as irreligious, but she is 
no mystic; she is not overwhelmed by religion. It is 
Dido, the passionate, the half-superstitious, the intense, 
who ipsa tenens dextra pateram .../ ... media inter 
cornua fundit; spatiatur ad aras; instauratque diem 
donis; spirantia consulit exta (60-61; 62; 63; 64); this 
is emphasised by the ipsa in the first position in the 
sentence and in the verse, and by the singular verbs fol- 
lowing immediately upon plural ones. And her rest- 
less excitement continues and is underlined by the rather 
sad simile of the lone deer (69-73) which the shepherd 
has shot unwittingly, nescius (72). It is Aeneas who is 
still nescius, as Professor DeWitt has reminded us.® 
Only after this manifest excitement of Dido do Juno and 
Venus seek to outwit each other with the psuedo-mar- 
riage, and thus bring Aeneas as it were consciously into 
the picture. For Venus had substituted Cupid for 
Ascanius at the first banquet (i. 657-96) solely to make 
sure of Dido’s continued good will to her warrior son. 
Perhaps she forgot for the moment that he, like Dido, 
was human, and moreover very tired of wandering and 
“camping out.’ Even by those who argue that Aeneas 
was never in love with Dido,}° it is recognized that com- 
fort must have been pleasant for a change. Perhaps 
Anna had counted on this where Venus did not, and felt 
that her passionate and alluring sister could soon win 
Aeneas’ love, to which outcome these numerous practical 
considerations also pointed. We can hardly expect 
either of the women, so early in the acquaintance, to 
understand the full weight of emphasis which Aeneas 
was in the end to place upon his divine mission. And 
certainly he early developed some favourable emotions 
towards Dido which, in moments of doubt, would tend 
to confirm Anna’s first estimate. 


II 


But we are given no chance to watch the developments 
of Anna’s thoughts and reasonings: we see her only here 
when the question is first put to her by the enamoured 
queen, and then not again until close to the end of the 
tragic turmoil, when she becomes her desperate sister’s 
intimate and urgent message-bearer. And here, beyond 
all other qualities, she shows devoted patience. We know 
that Anna fertque refertque (438) her sister’s messages, 
and we must wonder how many times she is told that 
this is to be the last of all. For Dido, if terribly hurt 


9N. W. DeWitt, The Dido Episode in the Aeneid of Virgil 
(Toronto, 1907), p. 28. 
10 DeWitt, op. cit. (note 9, above). 
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and angry with Aeneas, is also terribly in love, and will 
leave no stone unturned (415). It is necessarily the 
most important message actually delivered (probably the 
last one) of which we have an account. And it is an 
account which shows us something of the nature of 
Anna’s problem. We may mourn and grow wrathful 
with Dido against Aeneas. But Anna had to deal with 
the facts of life implicit in the story. For Anna this 
second phase involved not only the verbal reporting of 
messages, backwards and forwards, but even blame for 
her very virtues, we might say. So, when Dido, writh- 
ing under the personal hurt inflicted by Aeneas’ clear 
determination to depart, fancies that she now sees all the 
signs of his perfidia that should have been clear to her 
before, and blames everything and everybody except her- 
self, Anna does not escape: solam nam perfidus ille / te 
colere, arcanos ctiam tibi credere sensus (421-22). The 
idea of blaming Anna persists, too, as we see in the 
apostrophe a hundred lines later, tu prima ferentem / his, 
germana, malis oneras atque obicis hosti, “you more than 
anyone, sister, have heaped these ills upon me, and 
thrown me in the path of the enemy” (548-49). Dido’s 
attempt to escape from herself, by the reiteration of such 
a charge, does not at all mean that what she says is 
true to fact. This is a decidedly unpleasant charge, of 
treason as it were, yet, however false it is, Anna does 
not let it interfere with her continued efforts for her 


sister. And if Virgil is but bowing to a confused legend 
which sometimes makes Anna, not Dido, the object of 
the hero’s love, or to the version of the story that iden- 
tifies the two women, he has, however, been able to use 
the old, confused material to draw a fuller picture of 
Dido which is thoroughly true to human nature, and to 
show what sort of a person Anna was for him, as a 


character in her own right. 
\eneas loves Dido. 


For, in Virgil’s story, 
Dido is the passionate, vehement, 
dazzling woman. But Aeneas is not a man of sheer 
passion. He has lived in the school of experience, na- 
tional as well as personal, we might say, and he knows 
that life has to be “got on with.” This has been true 
even in the time he has spent in Carthage, and for the 
“getting on with life’ he has apparently found Anna 
invaluable. He is not in love with her, but he has found 
her to be a practical, even comradely spirit, and has been 
able for that reason to discuss plans with her.1! Dido, 


11 We get several glimpses of Anna as the business woman; 
it is she who sees to the carrying out of Dido’s orders: in 503, 
the preparation for the magical rites, in 636, the bringing of the 
victims and the piacula to be offered on the pyre; and she as- 
sumes this to be the normal thing: 680, his etiam struxi manibus, 
“I was personally responsible for the actual building of this 
pyre.” Rebelliau thinks that Anna has been a message-bearer 
for them and their pacifier in lovers’ quarrels that may have 
arisen between them during the whole season of Aeneas’ stay in 
Carthage: Alfred Rebelliau, De Vergilio in Informandis Mulie- 
bribus Quae Sunt in Aeneide Personis Inventore (Paris, 1892), 
p 133. 


in love, was too much preoccupied with herself to do 
very much (86-89) : 


non coeptae adsurgunt turres, non arma iuventus 
exercet portusve aut propugnacula bello 

tuta parent: pendent opera interrupta minaeque 
murorum ingentes aequataque machina caelo. 


But as things could not stop really, others had to take 
over. We know Aeneas did, for one, for Mercury finds 
Aenean fundantem arces ac tecta novantem (260). And 
it seems not unlikely that Anna, especially in view of her 
practical ambitions for Dido, quam tu urbem, soror, hanc 
cernes, quae surgere regna / coniugio tali (47-48), sup- 
plied encouragement and advice to Aeneas on this side 
of life, even possibly acted as a spur, whether Aeneas 
was fully aware of that or not. So Dido now, in her 
desperation, sees in a flash this kinship of spirit between 
Aeneas and Anna, but misconstrues it. And although 
in her moments of rage she throws it up against her 
sister, yet she is willing to make use of it. This would 
hardly be so if Dido herself believed the charge. 


It was, one imagines, actually fortunate for Aeneas 
and unfortunate for the queen that she chose to send 
Anna on these errands rather than go herself, for Anna 
had common sense, and Aeneas could deal with common 
sense, but was not sure of himself in facing passion: 
he, as well as Dido, was magnoque animum labefactus 
amore (395; the words are, of course, used of him). 
It matters not whether the magnus amor be his own love 
for the queen, or hers for him which he does not seri- 
ously return; it has none the less hit him hard. Dido's 
fainting away after their encounter on the subject of 
his departure (305-87) had perhaps helped to save the 
situation for Aeneas, for she left him multa metu cunc- 
tantem et multa parantem / dicere (390-91). His metus, 
it seems to me, is not that of a guilty conscience, 
as some would maintain, but rather arises from his 
knowledge by this time of how great a passion pos- 
sesses Dido, and how great its influence over him. How 
long could he have resisted her mingled anger and des- 
peration and pleading? And now that the messages keep 
coming from her it cannot seem easier, save that Anna 
is subject to reason; and a reasonable message-bearer, 
rather than the impassioned suppliant herself, will help 
Aeneas to keep his head. Now, through all this, we get 
no sense of Anna’s complaining. She is the soul of 
patience, bearing with both these difficult people, the 
one difficult by nature, the other by reason of the in- 
sistent divine commands. Virgil stops to record briefly 
a word of sympathy; miserrima soror, he calls her: 
talisque miserrima fletus / fertque refertque soror, “poor 
thing, she comes and goes with tearful messages like 


these” (437-38). 


Yet Dido knows she can go too far with Anna, and so 
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when she sees, or imagines for herself, the various por- 
tents (vidit . .. latices nigrescere sacros, 454; hine ex- 
audiri voces et verba vocantis / visa viri, 460-61; and 
others like these), she does not mention them to her 
sister. This is really an unconscious compliment to 
Anna on the part of Dido, who in her saner moments 
was fully aware that such melodrama did not really 
suit the capable administrator (as we saw her in i. 507-8 
and 565-78) of a promising kingdom. To say this is 
to represent not merely a “modern” point of view. The 
educated Romans of Virgil’s acquaintance viewed magic 
and like practices not without scorn, and though they 
continued with the recognition of omens and the state 
ritual, we can hardly forget the mockery that was some- 
times made of even these more dignified and time-hon- 
oured things for political purposes, or Cato the Elder’s 
observation: “I wonder that one haruspex can meet 
another without a broad smile.’!2 So Dido, here, is 
secretly ashamed of her weakness, and will not expose 
it to the light of Anna’s rationality. Anna, in fact, 
does not appear again until Dido’s plans are fully made. 


Ill 


These plans will need Anna’s help for their accom- 
plishment, and so the queen once again approaches her 
sister: she has found, she alleges, what she needs to 
cure this malady of love, a priestess who can free her 
from it by magic, if the sisters will just carry out her 
instructions. She sets forth the qualifications of this 
priestess; they are good, and show her to be a witch 
of more than ordinary powers. Dido recounts what used 
to be the priestess’ occupation, what she now guarantees 
(promittit) to do, and then, in her eager interest and 
enthusiasm, changes suddenly to a future tense, and a 
verb in the second person singular: mugire videbis / sub 
pedibus terram (490-91). And Anna is troubled. Dido 
sees it on her sister’s face. To reassure her, she swears 
a solemn oath: testor cara deos et te, germana, tuum- 
que / dulce caput, magicas invitam accingier artis (492- 
93). This is a solemn oath, it is true, but I do not 
believe it is to be taken at face value by the reader. 
Dido (who may even be trying to convince herself) 
intends that Anna shall so take it, in order that she may 
be thrown off the scent of suicidal purpose. She has 
hidden the seen or imagined omens from her sister, but 
she will not be able to hide a pyre, she can only make 
it relatively plausible. Dido is a good actress and loves 
histrionics. (After all, she could have killed herself 
without explaining to Anna at all or going through all 
these antics.) The whole fantastic preparation in itself 
would be misleading by its very elaborateness. As the 


12 Cicero, Dé div. ii. 24. 51 fin., and in ND i. 26. 71, without 
ascription. 


preparation for the magic rites is meant to cover her 
true intention, so, it seems to me, the great oath falls 
into the same category. It is not unlike the curse which 
she invokes, addressing pudor, in the first speech of the 
book. The specific instructions follow: build a pyre, and 
put upon it cuncta monimenta, all that serves to remind 
her of Aeneas. 


This act of Dido’s has been well done, but also ap- 
parently it is the sort of act that is not now for the 
first time being done by Dido. Therefore Anna takes it 
in her stride (500-2): 


non tamen Anna novis praetexere funera sacris 
germanam credit, nec tantos mente furores 
concipit, aut graviora timet quam morte Sychaei. 


I take novis here to mean recentioribus, These eloquent 
lines tell a long tale in brief compass. First, the death 
of Sychaeus, which Dido had taken very hard; then that 
there had been suitors in Tyre before they left, and, 
after the daring flight, suitors again from among the 
African chiefs. Not all of these events necessarily 
touched Dido’s heart, but doubtless some brought prob- 
lems with them, and it seems clear that Dido has made 
scenes before. Anna is by this time rather weary of this 
latest folly. She has borne the brunt of it. They have 
done all they can, but Aeneas is leaving. It is time that 
life in Carthage was getting back to normal. If this 


outburst of action, even in the form of magic rites, will 
really calm Dido’s soul, then let it go on: ergo iussa 


parat (503).14 To melodrama in Dido, Anna is now 
accustomed—too much so in fact. It has become a sort 
of “Wolf, wolf!” cry to her, and she does not grasp the 
truth: this time the wolf has come, the wolf of madness. 


The charge of coarseness so often laid to Anna here,15 
for failing at this stage to divine the truth, seems to me 
quite unfair. Dido does mention death several times, 
both in describing herself as moritura (308) and mori- 
bundam (323), in speaking of her shade as haunting 
Aeneas, cum frigida mors anima seduxerit artus / omni- 
bus umbra locis adero (385-86), and in saying that she 
will repay the extremam . . . veniam—morte, “by” or 


13 35-36, aegram nulli quondam flexere mariti / non Libyae, 
non ante Tyro. 


14 The knotty question of why Anna should be deceived about 
her sister’s intentions when Dido actually has a funeral pyre 
built, I plan to discuss in another paper. Suffice it to notice here 
that the funeral pyre, raised allegedly for magical purposes, is 
constructed in a most unusual place—in the inner courtyard of 
the palace—and this in itself would be most likely to mislead 
Anna, and perhaps thus at least counterbalance her concern over 
the thing itself. 


15 Charles James Fox in the letter mentioned by J. Henry, 
Aeneidea (Dublin, 1873-89), II, 769, and others; in the present 
generation, Glover, Hahn, and Pease, in the works cited in 
notes 5, 7, and 1, above. 
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“at death” (436). Anna hears only one of these state- 
ments, the last, so far as we know; the others were 
addressed to Aeneas; while the poet himself once speaks 
of her as moritura (415), and once tells us mortem orat 
(451). Virgil’s comments about her, however, are to be 
placed on a par with infelix, pesti devota futurae (i. 712), 
while what Dido herself says, even if known to Anna, 
may well be open to broad interpretation. As Terzaghi 
writes: “Ogni donna nel punto in cui sa di venire 
abbandonata, fa balenare dinanzi all’ uomo che la lascia 
lo spettro del suicidio: € questo un mezzo per richiamare 
e, qualche volta, per ottentare la pieta.” And a little 
later, “non é tale da far pensare con certezza ad una 
voluntaria morte. . . . Tutte queste parole, e supratutto 
le ultime citate [this is the statement about repayment 
by death], fanno pensare che la regina minacci, si, ma 
non mediti seriamente di uccidersi: che rimanda il 
suicidio spera di poterlo evitare.”1® Even at the very 
end Dido says to Barce, in a statement meant to be thor- 
oughly misleading: “It is my intention to complete the 
rites that I have prepared for Stygian Jove, to put an 
end to my cares [and of course this would be under- 
stood as “by means of the magic ritual dictated by the 
Massylian priestess”], and to commit to the flames the 
pyre of the Dardanian” (Dardaniique rogum capitis 
permittere flammae, 638-40). And. the old woman hurried 
away as best she could: perhaps she was even glad in 
the prospect of normal palace life to be restored. 


How, then, could Anna be sure that Dido really 
would kill herself? Dido was a widow after all, and 
had had a bitter taste of life before this, but she had 
come through. In parallel circumstances, Anna herself 
would have struggled not with melodrama but with na- 
ture, and in the end emerged a sadder, but a wiser 
woman. Extreme mania was not quite within her com- 
prehension. Her sensibleness deprived her of the imagi- 
nation that goes to the outer edge, as it were, of life. 
But are all people who are sensible necessarily coarse? 


IV 


Anna may be sensible rather than emotionally sensi- 
tive, but she is quick to grasp a truth when it is sud- 
denly presented to her. She has been summoned by 
Barce for the completion of the magic rites. On her 
way to join Dido she hears the death wail raised. And 
at once the awful truth is grasped (672-74) : 

audiit exanimis trepidoque exterrita cursu 


unguibus ora soror foedans et pectora pugnis 
per medios ruit, ac morientem nomine clamat. 


And it is a pathetic cry of desolation that comes from 


16 Nicola Terzaghi, Virgilio ed Enea (Palermo, 1928), pp. 54- 
55; Augustin Cartault, L’art de Virgile dans Il’Enéide (Paris, 
1926), I, 326, makes a similar point; also see note 4, above. 


her, hoc illud, germana, fuit (675). This is the recog- 
nition of her own terrible mistake. And then, me fraude 
petebas. Note the imperfect tense, “all along you were 
deceiving me.” Anna had never dared to let herself 
think that this could be so. Hope, and the trust in com- 
mon sense, had sustained her in the belief that surely, 
although possible, such a plan as suicide on Dido’s part 
was most unlikely. Her dirge over Dido is conventional, 
and the action of wiping away the blood and washing 
the wounds is formal. Yet Virgil has succeeded in 
making them seem anything but conventional, anything 
but formal. The brevity and restraint and then the 
silence give us a glimpse of Anna’s pure human 
affection. And Anna has shown from the moment of 
hearing the cry that she regards Dido as dead, without 
any faint hope even of restoration to life. So these 
acts are useless in themselves, and but an expression of 
horror and sorrow at seeing the beautiful and beloved 
body defiled. 


So we leave Anna, not without remarking, however, 
that here, at the very height of the tragedy, between 
Dido’s stabbing of herself and the agony of her death, 
it is to Anna that a fairly long and quite powerful 
speech has been assigned, and she is here placed to 
play, in word and action, very close to the great pro- 
tagonist. Were this actually a drama, the speech of 
Anna would be its final words. Surely this demon- 
strates her importance in Virgil’s eyes. He could 
never have left the dying queen in association with a 
really minor character, with a woman of those mean 
qualities which modern scholarship, with amazing per- 
versity, assigns to her. In a sense Anna echoes the 
tragedy of the queen. She has lived not for herself, 
but for Dido, as her sister’s counsellor and mainstay 
in both word and deed, never failing in either patience 
or performance. And she had seemed to know her 
sister through and through. But she made one grave 
miscalculation: she rested too sure of Dido’s emotional 
resilience, failing to notice that a love ruptured by 
death, as hers for Sychaeus had been, was something far 
different from a love ruptured by betrayal and flight.17 
Under that Dido’s spirit broke, and in death she has 
ruined others along with herself. It is in many ways 
a literal truth that Anna utters when she says extinxti 
te meque, soror, Though she will continue to live, 
there is for Anna nothing now left in life. 


ELLENoR SWALLOW 


BARNARD COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


17 Cf. Hahn, op. cit. (note 7, above), note 121: . Itisa 
redeeming feature in Dido’s character that she does suffer more 
now quam morte Sychaei. Her sorrow at Sychaeus’ death: was 
not rendered unbearable by remorse as her sorrow is now.” 
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THE CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION OF THE ATLANTIC STATES 


FORTY-FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING 
FRIDAY AND SATURDAY, APRIL 27 AND 28, 1951 
at 


FRANKLIN AND MARSHALL COLLEGE 


LANCASTER, PENNSYLVANIA 
in joint session with 
the Annual Spring Meeting of 


THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE ASSOCIATION OF 


CLASSICAL TEACHERS 


THE PROGRAM IN OUTLINE 


There will be three sessions for the reading of papers: Friday afternoon, April 27, and 
Saturday morning and afternoon, April 28. The Annual Dinner Meeting will be held on Friday 
evening. The Annual Business Meeting will be held early Saturday afternoon. At the social hour 
which will conclude the convention, tea will be served to the members and friends of the participat- 
ing organizations as the guests of Franklin and Marshall College. 


Please note that, with the exception of the Annual Business Meeting of the Classical Associa- 
tion of the Atlantic States, all the sessions mentioned above, including the Annual Dinner Meeting, 
will be open to all interested persons. Both Associations cordially invite your friends, professional 
or otherwise, as well as your students, to attend these sessions. 


The complete program will be published about March 5. 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


Transportation. Franklin and Marshall College is situated on the West Side of Lancaster. This city is 
located sixty miles west of Philadelphia on the main line of the Pennsylvania Railroad from New York to 
Pittsburgh, and is also readily accessible by the Lincoln Highway, the Pennsylvania Turnpike, and by all 
major bus lines. There is direct bus connection between the railroad station, the convention headquarters, 
and the College. 


Hotel Accommodations: The Hotel Brunswick will be the convention headquarters. Room rates per 
diem are: Rooms without bath, Single: $3.00, $3.25, $3.50; Double bed: $5.00, $5.25, $5.50; Rooms with bath, 
Single: $3.75, $4.00, $4.75, $5.00, $7.00; Double bed: $5.75, $6.00, $6.75, $7.00, $9.00; Twin beds: $6.00, $7.00, 
$8.00, $9.00. According to advice received from the Manager of the Hotel Brunswick, persons who wish to be 
assured of accommodations must make their reservations well in advance of the date of the meeting. 
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TWO VERSE TRIBUTES TO THE LATE 
E. K. RAND 


[Ed. Note: Of the following tributes to the late Pro- 
fessor E. K. Rand of Harvard University, the Sapphic 
strophes were written by J. I. C. Richards of Columbia 
on the occasion of Mr. Rand’s receiving the honorary 
degree of Doctor in Letters at Trinity College, Dublin, 
in 1932. The elegiacs, written by Gerald F. Else of the 
University of Iowa, were inscribed in a Baskerville copy 
of Terence which was presented to Mr. Rand by the 
Harvard Classical Club in May, 1942, just before his 
retirement from teaching. In explanation of the first 
elegiac couplet, Mr. Else informs us that Mr. Rand 
played the lead in a famous production of the Phormio 
at Harvard in 1894.] 


I 


“Regulas odi, comites, Britannas, 
displicet turpis titulus Georgi 
iusque iurandum,” tonuit feroci 


voce Valera. 


Hunc ita adfatur sapiens lerne: 
“Cur furis? Doctos potius colamus. 
Dignus hic laude est, Nova cui vocatur 
Anglia nutrix.” 
Clamor it caelo “Placet,” et creatus 
Doctor, O nostrum decus, huc redibis, 
Purpura fulgens et Apollinaris 
fronde coronae. 


II 


Nos tibi, qui quondam gracili conluseris Afro, 
Gratum opus urbanis, ut quidem adhuc memorant, 
Deinde per hos annos nobis monstraveris artem 
Qua bene miscentur cum gravitate ioci, 
Atque ita Romanam mentem penetraris ad imum, 
Ut vere ex animo luceat illa tuo, 
Nunc donum, heu, parvum pro tantis, alme magister, 
Reddimus: at parvo gratia inest et amor. 


REVIEWS 


A Descriptive Catalogue of the Greek Papyri in the 
Collection of Wilfred Merton, F.S.A. Edited by 
H. Iprts Bett and C. H. Roserts. Vol. I. London: 
Emery Walker, 1948. Pp. xiv, 182; 51 plates. £12 
12s. 

Following a method evolved during the first half- 


century of papyrological studies, papyrus texts are now 
normally published with descriptive and explanatory in- 


troduction, translation (except when the text is a liter- 
ary one or does not yield sufficient continuous sense), 
and notes. Volumes of papyrus texts are provided with 
a standard set of indexes. Plates, when included, usu- 
ally illustrate a few of the most important or most 
interesting pieces. 

Among such publications the volume under review, 
edited with consummate skill by two eminent British 
papyrologists, is unique. Mr. Merton’s interest in papyri 
is essentially paleographical. “His object,” as the Pref- 
ace explains (p. v), “was to acquire a representative 
series illustrating the history of Greek handwriting 
during the period from which papyrus manuscripts sur- 
vive.” In keeping with that purpose this first volume 
of the collection presents fifty papyri ranging in date 
from the third century B.c. to the eighth century a.p., 
and every text is accompanied by a collotype facsimile. 
Thus, we are given here a volume of papyrus texts 
and a manual of paleography in one. Even a cursory 
glance at the splendid plates must reveal even to an 
untrained eye how the general character of Greek 
handwriting changed with the passing centuries. As a 
means of introducing beginning students to the read- 
ing and editing of papyri, and as a reference aid for 
scholars in the field, this volume will be invaluable, 
the more so as the older manuals are no longer avail- 
able, and the more recent ones have but few illustra- 
tions: here, truly, “one picture is worth a thousand 
words.” But such a sumptuous volume is, of course, 
very expensive to produce. Since its price places it 
beyond the reach of many or most of those who work 
with papyri, it is to be hoped that copies of this most 
useful publication will be found in all our large uni- 
versity libraries. 

The texts contained in this volume are all of familiar 
types. There are three literary pieces—two Homer 
papyri, and two leaves from a famous codex of the 
Book of Isaiah (P Beatty VII). The non-literary 
texts include petitions; contracts of lease, loan, and 
sale; receipts for taxes and other payments; accounts; 
private and official communications. One of the most 
interesting, No. 23 (second century A.p.), is a letter 
referring to a loan with interest at the enormous rate 
of 48%. Since this rate (which occurs also in other 
documents; readers of CIV will doubtless be reminded 
of the loan at 48% to the Cyprian city of Salamis, a 
transaction in which Marcus Brutus had an interest) 
was four times the legal maximum, the editors sug- 
gest (p. 86) that, though the rate is openly mentioned 
in this document, it was “in some way concealed in the 
transaction which lies back of this letter.” Indeed, even 
in the letter the writer carefully avoids speaking of 
the transaction as a loan, but instead employs very 
general terms, which make it sound somewhat like a 
sale. 
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Complete Works of Horace 
Edited by Bennett and Rolfe 
Selections from Livy 
Edited by J. H. Westcott 
Selected Letters of Pliny 
Edited by J. H. Westcott 
Lucretius de Rerum Natura, Books I-VI 
Edited by Francis W. Kelsey 
The Andria of Terence 
Edited by H. Rushton Fairclough 
The Agricola and Germania of Tacitus 
Edited by Alfred Gudeman 
The Dialogus of Tacitus 
Edited by Alfred Gudeman 
Short Stories of Apuleius 
Edited by Joseph B. Pike 
Selections from Suetonius, Books I and II 
Edited by J. H. Westcott and 
Edwin M. Rankin 
Tusculan Dis*utations 
Edited by H. C. Nutting 


New York Chicago 


Boston 


COLLEGE LATIN SERIES 


Under the General Editorship of Professors 
Charles E. Bennett and John C. Rolfe 


And Many Other Titles. Please Send for Catalogue. 
ALLYN and BACON 


Mediaeval Latin 
Edited by Karl P. Harrington 
Handbook of Latin Inscriptions 
Edited by W. M. Lindsay 
Topography and Monuments of 
Ancient Rome 
By S. B. Platner 
Roman Constitutional History 
J. E. Granrud 
Cicero’s Cato Major and Laelius 
Edited by James S. Reid and 
Francis W. Kelsey 
Latin Poetry 
Edited by John W. Basore and 
Shirley H. Weber 
Selections from Latin Prose and Verse 
Edited by Arthur H. Weston 
Selections from Roman Historians 
Edited by Lindley R. Dean and 
Roy J. Deferrari 
The Latin Language 
By Charles E. Bennett 


Dallas San Francisco 


Atlanta 


We are informed (p. v) that Volume II of the 
Merton Papyri is already in preparation, and that it 
“will contain at least fifty texts, not inferior in interest 
to those here presented.” Its welcome is assured. 


Naputatt Lewis 


BROOKLYN COLLEGE 


Sybaris. By Joun Sevier Cattaway. (“The Johns 
Hopkins University Studies in Archaeology,” No. 37.) 
Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1950. Pp. ix, 
131. $3.00. 


Sybaris is a place concerning which we have a fund 
of stories, many inconsequential details, few historical 
facts, and no precise knowledge of the site. Professor 
Callaway has assembled almost all the assorted mate- 
rial—recorded, uncovered, conjectured—, with some 
contributions of his own. 

Although its location is undetermined, we know that 
Sybaris was a basically Achaean settlement of ca, 709 
B.c.1 It became an active trading center in spite of in- 


1An alternative date, 720 B.c., is based upon a piece of 
fantastic Greek (Pseudo-Scymnus Periegesis 357-60, GGM, I, 
211) which implies that Sybaris lasted 210 years, cté / hés 
hekaton enenékonta pros tois eikosi. 


adequate harbor facilities—a deficiency which the author 
is inclined to think was overcome by the development 
of waterways linking the flanking rivers, Sybaris and 
Crathis, with dockyards nearer the city. The fertility 
of South Italy—demonstrated by an account of Sybarite 
products—insured prosperity for the city. 


The second chapter can be described in the author’s 
own words (p. 63): “Most of what we know of 
Sybaris derives from what we can ascertain of her 
relations with other cities.” Therefore we are told 
about the twenty-five trading posts by which Sybaris 
maintained her overland commerce—the maritime com- 
merce had been preempted by earlier Greek settlements 
—, about the city’s three colonies, Scidrus, Laus, and 
Posidonia, and about the rival cities Siris and Croton. 
The “history” of Sybaris ends with an account of its 
destruction in 510 B.c. 


The chapter on “antiquities” naturally depends largely 
on literary sources. Greek and Roman authors offer 
a variety of information on subjects ranging from 
clothing to pets, from drinking habits to favorite 
recipes. The Sybarite treasuries at Olympia and Delphi 
are properly discussed, the discussion of the temple of 
Hera Lacinia near Croton seems less appropriate, and 
the excavations of Galli can produce no more than 
excitement about a poros head which seems to me so 
mutilated as to be of little significance. 
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The Sybaritic tales collected in chapter four concen- 
trate chiefly on indolent luxury, but occasionally we 
are reminded of the wittier Milesian tales. 

Those who seek details of Sybaritic lore will find this 
book invaluable. But the general reader is likely to 
feel frustrated. There is so much detail—sometimes 
unnecessary, sometimes irrelevant?—that it blurs the 
outlines, and one finds it difficult to carry away any 
general impression of what Sybaris really was. 


CurisToPHER M. Dawson 


YALE UNIVERSITY 


A History of Greek Literature. By Moses Hapas. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1950. Pp. vii, 
327. $4.25. 


It requires courage for one man to present in a single 
compact volume a survey of the whole of Greek literature 
from Homer through the romances; not many scholars 
could achieve the task with the competence and the charm 
that Professor Hadas has brought to this undertaking. 
Remarkable in its broad coverage, well informed in 
countless details, it never fails to say something signifi- 
cant about each of the scores of writers who are dis- 
cussed. There must be some thousands of statements of 
fact, and some hundreds of literary judgments, most of 
which have the appearance of independence and fresh- 
ness; those that might on any ground be challenged are 
few and nugatory, and I shall spend no space here in 
listing any private disagreements. 

In a text of just under three hundred wide pages, 
supplemented by twenty pages of excellent bibliographical 
notes (but not a single footnote), the problem of com- 
pression was of course formidable. Professor Hadas 
has solved it chiefly by devoting a disproportionate 
amount of his space to the less familiar writers, on the 
assumption that at least some of the major authors are 
too well known to need full treatment. The result is 
that, although what he has to say about Homer and 
Sophocles and Aristotle is good in its way, and espe- 
cially good in its resolute side-stepping of some debat- 
able matters that would only confuse the novice, no one 
would accept the treatment of such authors as more than 
brief introductions. By way of compensation, many a 
reader will be grateful for the attention given to rather 
obscure figures, for lists or abstracts of their works, 
and for occasional striking quotations. Possibly the 


2 For instance, the information, given in connection with the 
possible diversion of the Crathis to inundate Sybaris, that Alaric 
was buried in the ch 1 of a defi d river and, furthermore, 
that ‘“‘the slaves who did the work were killed” (p. 16). One 
wonders, too, why Paestum’s flowers and perfumes and Tarentum’s 
nuts and fruit are described among Sybaris’ products. 


more useful chapters for some readers will be the last 
seven (of the eighteen), dealing with post-classical 
writers whom most of us know all too imperfectly. 
The reader of this book is not expected to be able to 
read Greek; it will therefore be helpful to students in 
courses given in translation, provided that their interests 
range beyond the more widely read authors. For those 
who can read Greek, it will serve as introduction or 
supplement or review, always with the realization (which 
I am sure Professor Hadas holds as heartily as any of 
us) that no amount of penetrating talk about an author 
can take the place of the reading of the author. In a 
surprising number of places they will find here a 
sentence, there a paragraph, now and then a page (as 
at 244), that illuminates a whole literary trend. The 
style is easy and flowing, with flashes of wit that relieve 
the work from any suspicion of being a mere repository 
of information. The format of the volume is attractive. 


WitiiaM C. GREENE 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Catone Censore: La vita e la fortuna. By Francesco 
DELLA Corte. Turin: Rosenberg & Sellier, 1949. 
Pp. vii, 190. $2.80. 


Deceptively simple and straightforward, the character 
of Cato the Censor was in reality a complex one. His 
cantankerousness, pigheadedness, and rude manners were 
no more the whole man than his sobriety, frugality, and 
incorruptibility. Always in the center of controversy, 
the redoubtable champion of the mos maiorum attracted 
some of his contemporaries, irritated others, and lived 
on in Roman tradition, fascinating and repelling later 
generations. These aspects of the story of Cato, his 
vita and fortuna, are the theme of della Corte’s mono- 
graph. The division is perhaps artificial, for as the 
author himself suggests, the second part of his book, the 
treatment of Cato by ancient writers, might well have 
appeared as notes to the vita. Della Corte’s arrange- 
ment, however, provides a biographical sketch, unen- 
cumbered by digressions on Quellenforschung, and a 
separate and systematic examination of the ancient 
testimonia. 

Della Corte registers the familiar facts of Cato’s life 
and succeeds in drawing a profile which is clear, but 
without much depth. On the whole he emphasises the 
copy-book virtues of Cato’s character. Although he does 
not ask how much of the ancient portrait is an accurate 
reflection of Cato, how much an idealized reconstruction 
to improve the morals of a later age, the problem is to 
some extent analyzed in the second and more original 
section. Here it appears that to some writers, who 
follow Cicero, Cato was the grand old man of Roman 
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history, cultivated and wise, the representative of the 
“good oid days,” while to others, principally Greek 
authors, Cato was a vulgar and aggressive upstart. 
These contradictory judgments, perhaps two facets of 
the same character, were combined in Plutarch’s Cato. 

Did the strength of the Cato tradition or legend vary 
directly with the changes in Roman government and 
society? Was the fortuna of Cato independent of 
changes in the climate of opinion? The Roman mental 
climate, which was not uninfluenced by events, was 
surely a dominant and pervasive factor in the fortuna 
of Cato. Della Corte has labored industriously, as the 
bibliographical references in the text and index locorum 
demonstrate, but the interest and the value of his study 
would have been enhanced by a more searching inquiry 
into these problems. 


SoLomMon Karz 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


The Emergence of Rome as Ruler of the Western 
World. By Cuester G. Starr, Jr. (“The Develop- 
ment of Western Civilization: Narrative Essays in 
the History of our Tradition from the Greek City- 
States to the Present,” edited by Epwarp W. Fox.) 
Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell University Press, 1950. Pp. xiii, 


145; 2 maps. $1.00. 


Professor Starr has undertaken an impossible assign- 
ment and this reviewer a very sad one. This essay, 
covering Rome’s history from the beginnings to a.p. 180, 
is intended, Professor Fox says in the Introduction, to 
be the textbook for one week of a survey planned “to 
sketch the narrative of our history from its origins in 
the city-states of ancient Greece to the eve of the French 
Revolution” in the first semester, from that point to the 
present in the second. Such a scheme is to this reviewer 
appalling and abhorrent; but survey courses are the 
popular, usual thing in our superficial curriculum. If we 
must have them, they will need better texts than this. 
For despite Professor Fox’s promises, this is very con- 
ventional—a political narrative with summaries at inter- 
vals of social, economic, constitutional, literary, religious 
developments—conventional even to the mention of “mad 
Caligula” and “fiddling Nero.” 

The Roman “Republic” receives no such description as 
would show the undergraduate that it was not what 
“republic” means to us. The discussion of Roman Law, 
“one of the greatest Roman contributions to western 
civilization,” is confined to a page and a half on the 
plea that any analysis “leads at once into a tangle of 
complexities.” Provincial administration fares not very 
much more fully. The only mention of aqueducts is 
the remark that Appius Claudius built the first. Roads 
receive not a great deal more attention, And so forth. 


The following details among many more may be noticed. 
The ban on intermarriage between patrician and plebeian 
finds specific mention, but its removal does not. The 
peace after Zama was a “harsh peace.” “In one year 
one general enslaved 150,000 persons” will certainly be 
interpreted by the undergraduate reader as a_ typical 
instance of the normal course of events. Lucretius 
teaches that man has no soul. “Cicero wrote poems, 
including a famous one on his consulship which began, 
‘O fortunate Rome with me as consul!’ Sunt lacrimae 
rerum means “there are tears in life.” 


Well, anyway, there are. 
Ropert SAMUEL ROGERS 


DUKE UNIVERSITY 


La religion de Platon. By Vicror GoLDSCHMIDT. 
(“Mythes et Religions,” No. 25.) Paris: Presses 
Universitaires de France, 1949. Pp. xii, 158. Fr. 200. 


In this book, which is intended for the general reader 
as well as for specialists, Goldschmidt describes Plato’s 
religious beliefs not only in their political and cosmolog- 
ical aspects but also in relation to Plato’s philosophy, 
and especially to the doctrine of Forms. In thus reduc- 
ing the antithesis between Plato’s religion and his philos- 
ophy, Goldschmidt is following the line laid down by 
such scholars as P. E. More (The Religion of Plato 
{Princeton 1921] 20-21) and Jaeger (Paideia, tr. G. 
Highet [Oxford and New York 1939-1944] II [1943] 
415) as opposed to Solmsen, the author of the latest 
work on Plato’s religion before Goldschmidt, who finds 
the chief affinities of Plato’s religious ideas mostly 
in his political theory (Plato’s Theology [Ithaca 1942] 
163 et passim). Historical questions regarding the 
sources of Plato’s beliefs, his life and character, and the 
chronological development of his thought have had to 
be omitted because of the small format of the series. 
Goldschmidt does not try to gloss over the antinomies 
in Plato’s philosophy; on the other hand, he does not 
neglect the work of synthesis whenever it is possible, 
for he believes that Plato reflects the incoherence and 
discontinuity of the universe rather than imposing a 
rigid system on it (154). The epigoni had trouble con- 
structing a neatly systematic Platonism because they had 
a superabundance of Platonic elements to work with. 


Goldschmidt’s book is divided into an introduction and 
three chapters. The introduction is a short discussion 
of the roles of the True, the Good, and the Beautiful 
in Plato’s philosophy. The first chapter concerns God, 
identified with the Form of Good (60-61), and includes 
discussions of the Forms, causality, matter, the Demiurge, 
and the goodness of God. The second chapter is devoted 
to man, his nature, and the fate of his soul both before 
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and after death. The third chapter discusses the political 
aspects of Plato’s religion. 


Goldschmidt has written a generally accurate, read- 
able, and comprehensive book, so far as the limited 
space at his disposal permitted. 


Hersert S. Lone 


YALE COLLEGE 


Nero, oder die Macht der Damonen. By Gustav Wir- 
TENBERG. Diisseldorf: Verlag L. Schwann, 1947. Pp. 
244; 8 plates, 2 charts. DM 7.80. 


Most readers of THE CLAssicAL WEEKLY will not in 
all probability be greatly interested in this volume. Its 
purpose and tenor will appear from the quotation of a 
few sentences from the first chapter, “Historie und 
Damonie,” and of some chapter headings. 


“Nero, if in a true sense unique because of the Ti- 
tanism of crime which he attained, marks also the end 
of a series of emperors who are all morbidly abnormal, 
and whose, especial characteristic is a propensity to 
ferocity. Historical research has given to this dual phe- 
nomenon the name of Caesar-madness” (p. 25). “Our 


race begins again to believe in demons, because it has 


had again to recognize their rue” (p. 26). “So the 
demonic, here understood simply as irrational and evil 
power which mocks all real elucidation and is inimical 
to worth, has its necessary place in a historico-political 
discussion, as it does generally in a learning which is 
united to, and serves, its time” (ibid.). “We are of 
the opinion that demonism, even with regard to the 
question of political leadership (the sub-title of this 
book could perfectly well have been ‘Die Damonie der 
Macht’), represents a prominent political problem” (p. 
27). 


Chapters two through five sketch the history, after a 
glance at the Gracchi, from Julius through Claudius. 
The nine remaining chapters are devoted to Nero: “Der 
Kronprinz und seine Mutter”; “Seneca und die Tage der 
frohen Erwartung”; “Entfesselter Damon”; “Senatus 
Populusque Romanus”; “Verbrecher, Narr und Gott’; 
“Das Zeichen des Kreuzes”; ‘“Missgliickter Putsch” ; 
“Das Ende’; “Schatten des Hades.” 


Of seven small appendices the most interesting is 
Goebbels’ “Der Fithrer” from Das Reich, 31 December 
1944, which serves as commentary to a discussion of the 
ruler-cult in chapter two. The plates are imperial por- 
traits from sculpture or coins. There is a chronological 
table and a Julio-Claudian family tree. 


SAMUEL RoceErs 


DUKE UNIVERSITY 


Onesicritus: A Study in Hellenistic Historiography. 
By TruespeLt S. Brown. Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
University of California Press, 1949. Pp. ix, 196. 
$3.00. 


Onesicritus was one of’ the many participants in the 
march of Alexander the Great who wrote about the 
great commander and his own experiences. Like ail 
the rest, his work survives only in meager fragments. 
From these fragments and from scattered references 
Professor Brown has endeavored to reconstruct the man 
and assess the value of his work. A Cynic in philosophy 
who had studied under Diogenes, he nevertheless wrote 
an encomium on Alexander, modelled apparently on the 
Cyropaedia of Xenophon. As pilot of Alexander’s ship 
on the rivers of India he had an opportunity to view 
the marvels of that mysterious land, marvels which lost 
nothing in his description of them. He was pilot under 
Nearchus as the fleet sailed back to Mesopotamia, and 
his work contained an account of that voyage. Pro- 
fessor Brown has done a very fine piece of work in 
examining minutely the scraps of information and de- 
ducing from them a description of the man and his 
writings. Unfortunately the evidence is sso scant and 
views about its interpretation are so many and so dis- 
puted that the reader is left somewhat bewildered. 
Professor Brown finds himself also involved in argu- 
ments about Diogenes and others which, while germane 
to his task, add considerably to the confusion. This is 
inevitable in the nature of the material. A good deal 
of valuable and interesting information is brought to- 
gether and some details of the period are clarified. The 
book is well documented, and the bibliography is excel- 
lent and valuable for students of Alexander. 


' 


Watrace E, 


UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 


Classical Impulses in Scandinavian Art from the 
Migration Period to the Viking Age. By Haakon 
SHETELIG. (Instituttet for Sammenlignende Kultur- 
forskning, Publications, Series A, “Forelesninger,” 
No. 19.) Oslo: H. Aschehoug and Co. (W. 
Nygaard) ; Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1949. Pp. 151. 


This book, by the distinguished former curator of the 
Bergen Museum, shows that Rome has influenced Scan- 
dinavian art, but to a less extent than in Roman-occupied 
countries. Scandinavian art, even when influenced by 
Rome, has always been basically Scandinavian. Shete- 
lig’s six chapters cover six periods: 1. first to third 
Christian centuries (Roman art meets German); 2, 
fourth and fifth centuries (Scandinavian art as such) ; 
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3. sixth century (migratory period, when Roman influ- 
ence was slight); 4. seventh and eighth centuries 
(Wendish influence) ; 5. ninth century (Viking style in 
the Oseberg find) ; 6. tenth and eleventh centuries (Borre, 
Jellinge, and other styles). The illustrations are photo- 
graphs of articles in museums—bracelets, brooches, orna- 
ments on shields, spears, ships, etc., tound in graves and 
excavations. 


This work, most valuable to classical scholars, should 
also be of much interest to the general reader. It shows 
that Scandinavian art, though mainly barbaric in its set- 
ting and outlook, has through Roman influence adopted 
many Christian patterns, improved in ideas and artistry 
with the centuries. The book has a select bibliography 
of seventy works in six languages. It has a fairly good 
index, but should have had an outline, a table of illus- 
trations, a map locating the many places referred to, 
and more footnotes on Roman literature and architecture. 


MorGan NorLIE 


SAINT OLAF COLLEGE 


The Close of the Second Punic War: Being Livy, 
Books XXIX and XXX, Partly in the Original and 
Partly in Translation. Edited and translated by 
Hf. KE. Burter. Oxford: At the Clarendon Press, 
1949. Pp. 182. $1.00. 


It is a pleasure for the reviewer to commend this 
work to the attention of teachers of Latin. Mr. Butler 
and his publishers have made available in brief compass 
and at a modest price a rapidly-moving narrative by a 
great prose stylist, to which is added enough explana- 
tion and comment to make the whole comprehensible to 
a student who is not yet familiar with Roman life or 
history. In some thirty pages the introduction tells 
what is needed about Carthage and Rome, the Punic 
Wars and their consequences, the life and work of Livy, 
ind of his hero Scipio. The body of the work pre- 
sents the two books which describe the final stages of 
the war: about one quarter of the original, dealing with 
matters not essential to the continuity of the story, is 
cither omitted or briefly summarized, while the rest is 
fairly evenly divided between the Latin text and the 
author’s spirited and readable translation. There are 
adequate notes on the text, explaining grammatical and 


For information about the new style sheet 
for philological and archaeological periodicals, 
please see pages 55-56 or 93-94 of this volume. 
A copy of the new guide will be mailed free of 
charge by the Editor upon request. 


other matters, and prefaced by short accounts of the 
Roman military and political organization. An explana- 
tory index of proper names and a Latin-English vocabu- 
lary complete the work. While it is not presently 
probable that many students will read Livy extensively, 
Mr. Butler’s volume will make it possible for more of 
them to become familiar with at least one significant 
portion of his history. 


Donatp C. MACKENZIE 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


NOTES AND NEWS 


This department deals with events of interest to classicists; 
the contribution of pertinent items is welcomed. Also welcome 
are items for the section of Personalia, which deals with ap- 
pointments, promotions, fellowships, and other professionally sig- 
nificant activities of our colleagues in high schools, colleges, and 
universities. 


The Classical Association of the Atlantic States will 
hold its Forty-Fourth Annual Meeting at Franklin and 
Marshall College, Lancaster, Pennsylvania, on Friday 
and Saturday, April 27 and 28, 1951, in joint session 
with the annual Spring Meeting of the Pennsylvania 
State Association of Classical Teachers. A fuller an- 
nouncement will be found on page 151 of this issue. 


“Languages Are the Pedigrees of Nations” will be 
the theme of the fourth University of Kentucky For- 
eign Language Conference, to be held on the campus 
at Lexington, April 26-28, 1951. The lecturers will be 
Dr. Urban T. Holmes, Kenan Professor of Romance 
Languages, University of North Carolina (currently 
Visiting Professor of French, Tulane University) ; Dr. 
Helmut Rehder, Head of the Department of German, 
University of Illinois; and Dr. David M. Robinson, 
Professor of Classical Archaeology, University of Mis- 
sissippi (Professor Emeritus of Classical Archaeology, 
Johns Hopkins University). In addition, more than one 
hundred scholars and teachers from throughout the na- 
tion will read papers, both academic and pedagogical, 
in sectional meetings devoted to Classical Languages, 
French, Spanish, German, Slavonic Languages, Biblical 
and Patristic Languages, Comparative Literature, the 
Teaching of Latin, and the Teaching of Modern Lan- 
guages. The 1950 Conferente drew approximately 400 
registrants, representing 153 institutions and sixteen lan- 
guages, from twenty-eight states, the Province of On- 
tario, and England. Dr. Jonah W. D. Skiles (Ancient 
Languages) is Director of the Conference, and Dr. 
Adolph E. Bigge (German) and Dr. L. Hobart Ryland 
(Romance Languages) are Associate Directors. Pro- 
grams may be had from the Director, Dr. Jonah W. D. 
Skiles, Department of Ancient Languages, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


Here are listed all books received by Tue CrLasstcaL WEEKLY 
the subjects of which are deemed to fall within the WrEKLy’s 
scope. Listing here neither precludes nor assures a subsequent 
review. Books received will not be returned, whether or not 
they are listed or reviewed. 


Ga.iavotti, C., and Renconi, A. La lingua omerica, 
con appendice sulla lingua di esiodo e sull’esametro 
dattilico. (“Mousikai Dialektoi,” No. 1.) Bari: 
Adriatica Editrice, 1948. Pp. 145. L. 500. 


Ga.LLAvoTti, CarLo. La lingua dei poeti eolici, con ap- 
pendice metrica. (“Mousikai Dialektoi,” No. 3.) 
Bari: Adriatica Editrice, 1948. Pp. 139. 

Gittr, Atserto. Mythos: La tradizione pre-storiografica 
della Grecia; prolegomeni allo studio delle origini 
greche. (“Studi Baresi di Storia e di Filologia,’ Vol. 
I.) Bari: Adriatica Editrice, 1949. Pp. xx, 275. 

Harrter, H. (ed.). C. Valerius Catullus, Albius Tibullus, 
Sex. Propertius: Carmina Selecta. (‘Editiones Helveti- 
cae,” Series Latina, No. 18.) Frauenfeld: Huber, 
1949. Pp. 83. S. Fr. 2.20. 

Otto. Kleines Lexikon der Antike. 
(“Sammlung Dalp,” Vol. XIV.) 2d ed.; Bern: 
Francke, 1950. Pp. 554; 2 maps. S. Fr. 12.50. 

Honopius, J. J. E., RaupirscuHex, A. E., and Others 
(eds.). Supplementum Epigraphicum Graecum. Vol. 
X. Leyden: Sijthoff, 1949. Pp. xii, 176. 22.50 
guilders. 


Katz, Josern. Plotinus’ Search for the Good. New 
York: King’s Crown Press, 1950. Pp. xi, 106. $2.50. 

Kren_e, Ricwarp von, and Haas, Hans (eds.). 
Lateinisch-deutches Woérterbuch. Fasc. 3, explodo-istinc. 
Heidelberg: Kerle, n. d. Pp. 193-288. DM _ 3.50. 


Kier, Wicuem (ed.). L. Annaeus Seneca, Dialogorum 
Liber II: Ad Serenum: Nec Iniuriam nec Con- 
tumeliam Accipere Sapientem (De Constantia Sapien- 
tis). Text, with Introduction and Commentary. (Dis- 
sertation, Utrecht.) Zwolle: N. V. Uitgevers-Maat- 
schappij, W. E. J. Tjeenk Willink, 1950. Pp. 212. 
4.50 guilders. 


Krane, Hans. Ortsnamen als Geschichtsquelle. (‘“Vor- 
trage und Studien zur indogermanischen Sprachwis- 
senschaft, Namenforschung und Altertumskunde.’’) 
Heidelberg: Winter, 1949. Pp. 30. DM 1. 


LeuMANN, Manu. Homerische Worter.  (Schweizer- 
ische Beitrage zur Altertumswissenschaft,’ Heft 3.) 
Basel: Friedrich Reinhardt, 1950. Pp. xii, 360. S. 
Fr. 22.50. 

LINDHAGEN, Curt. Ergazesthai, Ape 18:17, Hes 
48:18.19; Die Wursel SAP im NT und AT: Zwei 
Beitrige sur Lexikographie der griechischen Bibel. 
(= Uppsala Universitets Arsskrift, 1950, No. 5.) 


Uppsala: Lundequistska Bokhandeln, 1950. Pp. 69. 
Sw. Ce. 3.25, 

Lucas, D. W. (trans.).. The Ion of Euripides. Trans- 
lated into English prose with Introduction and Notes. 
New York: Russell F. Moore, 1950. Pp. xix, 71. 
$1.50. 

Lucas, D. W. (trans.). The Medea of Euripides. 
Translated into English prose with Introduction and 
Notes. New York: Russell F. Moore, 1950. Pp. 
xix, 58. $1.50. 

Mayence, F., and VerHoocen, V. Corpus Vasorum 
Antiquorum: Belgique, Fasc. 3. (Bruxelles, Musées 
Royaux d’Art et d’Histoire, Fasc. 3.) Brussels: 
Musées Royaux d’Art et d’Histoire, n. d. Text and 
plates not numbered consecutively. 

Miscn, Georc. Geschichte der Autobiographie. 
“Das Altertum,” Part I. 3d ed.; Bern: 
1949. Pp. xvii, 354. S. Fr. 19.50. 

Nenciont, IJpponatte nell’ambiente culturale 
e linguistico dell’Anatolia occidentale. Part I: “La 
formazione dell’ambiente ionico.” (‘‘Mousikai Dialek- 
toi,” Supplementi, Ser. 5, No. 2, Fasc. 1.) Bari: 
Adriatica Editrice, 1950. Pp. 221. L. 1200. 

Pépin, R. (ed. and trans.). Quintus Serenus (Serenus 
Sammonicus), Liber Medicinalis. Paris: Presses 
Universitaires de France, 1950. Pp. xlviii, 121. Fr. 
600. 

Poutsen, FrepertK. Rémische Kulturbilder. 
hagen: Heimdal, 1949. Pp. 324. 

Scuerotp, Kart. Griechische Plastik I: Die grossen 
Bildhauer des archaischen Athen. (“Sammlung Birk- 
hauser,” No. 16.) Basel: Birkhauser, 1949. Pp. 76; 
90 plates. S. Fr. 8.50. 

Unversterner, Mario. La lingua di Erodoto. (“Mousi- 
kai Dialektoi,” No. 2, Appendix.) Bari: Adriatica 
Editrice, 1949. Pp. 159. L. 700. 

UNTERSTEINER, Mario (ed. and trans.). Sofisti: Testi- 
monianse e frammenti. Fasc. 2: “Gorgia, Licofrone 
e Prodico.” (“Biblioteca di Studi Superiori,” Sezione 
“Filologia greca,” Vol. V.) Florence: La Nuova 
Italia, 1949. Pp. xi, 203. L. 1500. 

Srewart, ELeanor and James. Vounous 1937-38: 
Field-Report on the Excavations Sponsored by the 
British School of Archaeology at Athens. (= Skrif- 
ter utgivna av Svenska Institutet i Rom, Vol. XIV.) 
Lund: Gleerup, 1950. Pp. 394; 107 plates. Sw. Crs. 
125. 

Wirstranp, ALBert. Die Stellung der enklitischen Per- 
sonalpronomina bei den Septuaginta. (= K. Humanis- 
tiska Vetenskapssamfundets i Lund Arsberattelse, 1949- 
1950, II.) Lund: Gleerup, 1950. Pp. 44-70. 

Wivpert, Zwei aristotelische Friihschriften tiber 
die Ideenlehre. Regensburg: Habbel, 1949. Pp. 231. 
DM 15. 


Vol. I, 
Francke, 
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UNIVERSITY PRESS 


TROY: 


VOLUME I 


By C. W. Blegen, J. L. Caskey, 
M. Rawson, and J. Sperling 


HE FIRST VOLUME of the complete report on the excavations 
conducted at Troy by the University of Cincinnati from 1932 to 1938. 


This new examination of the site, first excavated by Schliemann in the 
1870’s, makes it possible to document knowledge of Near Eastern civiliza- 
tion for nearly 3,000 years, to establish the chronology of the settlements, 
and to make comparisons with sites in Aegean, Balkan, and Anatolian 
areas. 

VotuME I covers the first two settlements, including the discovery 
of a great wall from the early Bronze Age, and a stone slab with a relief 
of a man’s face—the earliest example of monumental sculpture in north- 
eastern Asia Minor. 

VotvuMmE II, on the third, fourth, and fifth settlements, will be pub- 


lished in 1951. Volumes III and IV, in successive years thereafter. 


Volume I bound in two parts. 396 || (=/282%)) Published for the 
pages of text. 256 pages of illus- || j|*f i University of Cincinnati by 
trations. $36 at your bookstore, || P= _.- ifll|| || Princeton University Press 
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LATIN 


FOR AMERICANS | FOR AMERICANS 


Now available... 


A New Edition of 
ULLMAN and HENRY 


LATIN for AMERICANS 


With refinements and improvements throughout both books in text, illustrations, 
study helps, and procedures. Pre-eminent in the field for more than a quarter 
century, Ullman-Henry Latin is now further equipped to continue its leadership 
in high-school texts. 


Book I—ror YEAR Book II—ror 2NpD YEAR 
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